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HINTS TO ANGLERS. 



Fly-Fishing. 




HE first great requisite in fly-fishing is to 

be able to throw the line dexterously. 

^ ^^§^ This art can only be acquired by practice. 

** The error that most anglers commit, is 

; allowing their line to remain much too long in 

; * the water. They allow it to float slowly down 

^ stream under the expectation that, in its course, 

^he flies will come within the scope of some trout's 

ieyesight; and that the fish will certainly be at- 

^ tracted by the lure, when once he has seen it. 

Now, in the earlier months of the year, that is, till 

I J about the month of May, this system of fishing may 

do well enough ; indeed it is best then to fish down 

^ stream. The trout are neither so active nor so wary 

* as they become, generally speaking, shortly after the 

3 month of May has begun. ButcWhei^ver they 
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2 HINTS TO ANGLERS. 

begin to get into good condition, and through all 
the summer months, you will find this system of 
fishing down stream a very unproductive one. In 
fact, when the rivers are small and clear, it is 
whoUy useless. You must fish up stream ; and cast 
frequently. It is a matter of much importance not 
to get eager or excited, as you will then be sure to 
make all kinds of blunders. Get a light rod, and 
fish rapidly upwards, throwing in all directions, and 
in all kinds of water. You will often find trout 
where the river is not four inches deep ; indeed, in 
hot weather you will find the very shallow water 
the best. By throwing your flies over all kinds of 
water, you will gain information even from your 
unsuccessful casts, as to what sort of water the trout 
are not then lying in. 

If you raise a good trout without hurting him 
severely, throw twice or thrice to some other spot ; 
after giving him which respite, if you caa let your 
hook drop neatly and softly over him, you are almost 
certain to kill him. Always stand on the shallow 
side of the stream or pool ; and, above all, keep out 
of sight. If possible, when actually fishing, it is 
better to keep out of the water, as the commotion you 
make in wading is apt to frighten the fish, unless 
in a rough stream. The most likely spot you can 
have in hot weather is at the top of a stream, just in 
the break of the water. When you go a little above 
this, in small riyers, yoji will see the trout swimming 
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FLY-PISHING. 3 

away in shoals. Yet, if you can contrive to keep 
out of sight, you may capture them. 

With regard to striking, the slightest motion, just 
sufficient to tighten the line, is enough to hook a 
trout. Fishing in the manner that I have described 
above, any angler will return after a day's sport 
with a heavy basket Even if he is not quick 
sighted enough to see the fish rise, so as to strike 
them instantly, many are quite certain to hook 
themselves. Anglers generally think that a deep 
pool is the place in which they are sure to find 
trout. This is a mistake ; you ought to fish twenty 
or thirty yards above or below the pool ; for any 
fish which may be in it, it is almost impossible to 
take. It is a point of great consequence to know in 
what kind of water trout are likely to be feeding 
during the different seasons of the year ; but it is 
impossible to lay down rules for this, so much de- 
pending upon the weather. But, if you begin by 
throwing over all kinds of water, you will soon see 
where the trout are to be found. It will soon 
appear whether they are feeding in the pools or 
streams, in deep or in shallow water. 

I can fix no particular day in spring at which 
fly-fishing may be said to begin ; but when you see 
a full bud upon the thorn bush, you may then expect 
to find the flies beginning to come upon the river, 
and this is the signal for the angler to resume his 
pastime. Yet you may kill trout with the fly, 
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if you are so disposed, even in the dead of winter, 
if the day is mild. You must then fish down 
stream ; and your best chance of sport will be in 
the large still pools. But the trout are out of con- 
dition ; and it is hardly fair sport to kill them. In 
spring, the angler will observe that until the fly 
comes on the river, which it does at certain times of 
the day, the trout will not rise at all. The reason 
is, that at thiB season the flies, instead of playing about 
more or less on the water all day, as they do in siun- \ 
mer, come on fitfully, in great swarms ; and until j 
the swarm does come on, the angler will do nothing 
except with the very finest tackle ; and even with 
it, he will not do much, the trout being then all 
collected together in deep water, where there is no 
current. But whenever the flies come on, the trout 
separate ; each of them going to his own feeding 
spot. If the angler tries to allure them when they 
are in the deep water, he will be giving himself un- 
necessary trouble. The colder the morning, the 
later wOl the flies be in coming on. The best day 
in spring is when it is warm and sunny tiU eleven 
or twelve o'clock, and then grows dull. If it rains, 
so much the better. On such a day, the angler 
ought to have capital sport ; and I would advise him 
to choose a place where trout are plentiful, and 
where there is a good landing-place. In a large 
river like the Tweed it is needless to go over much 
ground. Select a good spot, and fish it over and 
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over again. Both before and after the flies come 
on, the finest tackle should be used. If the angler 
sees a large trout rise repeatedly, he should place 
himself opposite the spot, and cast frequently, about 
two yards above the spot where the trout rose ; and 
he will seldom fail to catch him. Whenever the 
flies go ofl', you might fancy that the fish had quitted 
the river. You will not see one moving. The reason 
is that during the " take," they keep all the flies they 
catch in their mouths ; and when, by the disap- 
pearance of the fly, they find that they can get no 
more, they go to the bottom to gorge their prey. 

Always keep to the bottom of the pool. By 
" pool," I mean any sheet of water where the cur- 
rent is gentle. You must never stand more than an 

inch or two higher than the level of the water. This 
is a most important point in the art of keeping out of 

the trouts' sight. Never allow any one to fish oppo- 
site to you in a narrow river. Any one doing so 
will spoU your sport by frightening the fish. If 
you fairly hook a trout and it gets oflF, even though 
it be a very large one, don't waste time with trying 
to hook it again. Such a thing has been done, but 
the chance of doing it is very small indeed. 

In large rivers like the Tweed, I have said that 
when the trout are taking you should confine your- 
seK to a select spot. In small rivers you should al- 
ways move rapidly over the ground. But of course 
when you are killing well you will not move so fast 
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as when your sport is bad. Generally, the best water 
is from six to eighteen inches deep, in ordinary sum- 
mer weather ; but in hot weather the water can 
hardly be too shallow. In fishing down the stream, 
bear in view that you are not to throw your flies 
down the stream. On the contrary, you are to cast 
up the stream, and let your hooks float down towards 
you, but not past you. You should also cast often; 
and if you have a good pool on the side which you are 
fishing from, fish that pool before you try the opposite 
side ; for, in landing a trout hooked on the oppo- 
site side, you would frighten all the fish in the 
pool next you by bringing it across. In fishing 
up stream, as you must always do in summer, you 
must cross and recross, so as always to have the 
shallow part of the water next to you. Where 
the water is still and slow, you can't cast too 
often- If a trout takes your fly at all, he wiU take 
it on the instant that it falls on the water. K he 
has any time for contemplation, he will discover 
the cheat In rough water, however, you may 
allow your flies to remain for a few seconds. When 
you hook a trout, and there is no place close beside 
you to land it, drag it down the stream. This not 
only chokes the trout, but it does not disturb the 
water which you have yet to fish, as taking the 
trout up the stream would do. I nearly always fish 
with small flies, and with few varieties. The largest 
I ever use are Nos. 2 and 3 Addlington. I do not 
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mean to say that the angler may not use larger ones 
at some seasons. In the latter end of May, and 
during the whole of June, you will see great quan- 
tities of flies of different colours and sizes on the 
river, yet to try to imitate these, either in colours 
or in size, is, I think, a mistake. You will lose 
more than you will gain by doing so. The great 
points, I have always found, are light dressing and 
fine gut ; and any hook larger than No. 2 Addling- 
ton cannot be dressed on fine gut. The large hook 
wUl cut the fine gut, which will cause a great loss 
botli of time and tackle, and, perhaps, of the even 
more valuable commodities of temper and patience. 

You should observe the colour of the flies on 
the water, and, having done so, put artificial ones 
on your casting line as like the insect as pos- 
sible. I repeat, be sure to have fine gut. Most 
anglers have immense quantities of different kinds 
of flies. For my part I have only six varieties for the 
whole year ; and I" often fish with three or four on 
my casting line all of the same kind. 

My favourite flies are as follows : — ^The black 
spider, to be used on a bright day and in a smsdl, 
clear river, such as Gala or Leader — ^a coloured fly 
is preferable in the Tweed. Li a dull day, both in 
large and smaU rivers, coloured flies are the best. 
Drab is a good colour, and the softest feathers should 
be used. Those of the com bunting, yellow ham- 
mer, lark, starling (grey and black), sparrow, and 
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chaflSnch are good, also the thrush, early in the 
year. I am very partial to the hare's ear. The 
grey wing, with a hlack starling hackle is a good 
fly, but the hackles get soon destroyed by the trouts* 
teeth. I am very partial to spiders made from the 
outside of the wing of any of the above-mentioned 
birds. One side of the feather should be taken ofl^ 
They are easily destroyed, but they are the most 
killing flies that I know; the reason being that 
there is very little dressing upon them, and flies 
which are not bulky are always the most successful. 
I generally fish with three hooks upon my gut line, 
the second one being about a yard above the first, 
the third about two feet above the second. If you 
have a black spider, and are fishing in small clear 
waters, make it the end hook, and let the upper 
hooks, or " bobs," as they are called, be attached to 
the gut casting line by not more than three inches 
of gut. The gut should be stained blue. 



Worm. 

In worm-fishing, if the water is of good size, I 
prefer a 16 to 18 foot rod, as light as possible. The 
casting line should consist of 5 or 6 lengths of triple 
gut. In fishing pools, you should have 12 or 13 
lengths of single gut added to the triple, but in 
streams, 5 or 6 lengths will be sufficient. I con- 
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aider what is now called " Stetoart^s tackle " to be 
the best^ and I always fish with it The best worm 
fishing is to be got at the bottom of a large pool, 
and I prefer the shallow side. You must wade up 
the middle of the pool, if possible ; and be very 
cautious not to make any disturbance in the water, 
as, though the trout cannot hear, they have very 
wonderful powers of sight. Cast alternately on each 
side of you. A good breeze is advantageous in fishing 
the pools. I prefer the brandling to any other kind 
of worms. I use No. 3 Addlingtons for the 8tewdrt 
tackle, and I would recommend a No. 8 to those 
who use the single tackle. It is of the utmost im- 
portance to have good worms. I like them small 
and clear. You should carry two bags for a day's 
sport ; for the heat of the hand, in taking out the 
worms, spoils them in course of an hour or two. 
You should put about a teaspoonful of water occa- 
sionally into the bag that you have in use. 

The brandling worms should be kept in a jar of 
moss with a few inches of water at the bottom. You 
should change both moss and water every day. 
Earth worms should be kept in earth until three 
days before you use them ; they should then be put 
into damp moss, and the moss changed each day. 
This is troublesome, but it is of the utmost conse- 
quence to have your bait in order. Both the triple 
gut line and the single^ ought to taper downwards. 
The tackle ought to be on the very finest gut And 
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I may here remark that in all clear water fishing, 
without any exception, fine tackle is of the utmost 
consequence. I have often great difficulty in pro- 
curing gut fit for fishing in clear waters in summer, 
when the trout are well fed and shy. You must of 
course fish up the stream. Steal cautiously along ; 
and, when wading, as I have said, do not make the 
water heave hefore you. If the weather is cold, 
you will do best in deepish water ; when the weather 
is hot, you will kill best in the shallowest. Keep 
little line in the water ; for two reasons — ^in the 
first place, the less you have under water your bait 
win float down the more naturally, and when the 
trout attacks it, he will not find the resistance that 
he would otherwise find. You will generally find 
a trout lying in a deepish run under a bank, 
behind a stone, or where a bush overhangs, and in 
all kinds of sheltered situations in the neighbour- 
hood of streams. Cast frequently. If you throw 
to the right bit, the trout will take you at once. 
If you throw to the wrong, he wont take you at alL 
With the Stewart tackle, as a general rule, you 
should strike quickly, but gently, almost imme- 
diately after you see the twitter of the line. But 
this, to some extent, depends on how the trout are 
taking. If you are losing a great many, you may 
try the effect of giving them a little longer time. 
The tackle is used without a sinker. There is no 
branch of angling which affords more exhilarating 
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sport than that of worm-fishing, pursued in the 
manner given above. The season begins in the end 
of May, and may be said to finish about the begin- 
ning of August The trout are in their very best 
condition, strong and wary, yet not wary enough to 
elude the skill of the cunning angler ; for, equipped 
in the manner that I have mentioned, and with 
dexterity and caution, you may kill trout in the 
clearest and stillest water, and even when there is 
no breeze. 

I might enlarge upon many other points con- 
nected with worm-fishing, but I think it is better 
not to burden the angler with too many instructions 
There are certain rules applicable both to worm and 
fiy-fishing. Exercise keen observation. Learn as 
speedily as possible where the trout are feeding. 
Practice alone will enable you to throw neatly and 
precisely to the spot where experience has shewn 
you that the fish is likely to be. In nine cases out 
of ten he will take your fly or worm immediately, 
if he is goiug to take it at alL Fish rapidly, there- 
fore, and never throw your line without aiming at 
the spot where you expect to find him. In fishing 
a stream with worm, you may no doubt allow your 
bait to run down so that a trout may seize it on the 
way ; but, in the worm season, you will kill best 
in the runs and comers such as I have described 
above^ and these you must fish rapidly. 
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Minnow. 



Minnow may be employed with success during 
most of the angling season^ in small waters such as 
Gala, Almond, and Esk. But in large rivers, such 
as the Tweed, it is not very successful until about 
midsummer. The best place to kill with minnow 
is in large pools; and the best time is just after 
a fresh or spate in the river. Streams can only be 
fished when the water is clear. You will kill well 
with minnow just in such sheltered comers as I 
have alluded to in worm-fishing. You must use 
tackle as fine as in. fly-fiflhing, if the water is clear ; 
but if the water is heavy, you may use stronger. I 
use two hooks — one goes through the lips of the 
minnow — the other, which is two sizes larger, goes 
along and through the body. In clear water, the 
minnow should not be more than one inch and a 
quarter in length. In muddy water, larger ones 
may be used. Whenever you either feel or see a 
trout, slacken the line instantly. Whenever the 
trout feelfl the line tight, he will immediately let go 
the bait, if he can. Indeed this remark is appli- 
cable to every kind of fishing, and it is an impor- 
tant one for the learner to note. Whenever a trout 
feels resistance he will let go your baity whatever it be, 
if he can. But, from the system pursued in min- 
now-fishing, it is much more difficult to guard 
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against this danger in it, than in any other kind of 
angling. You should use two swivels, and see that 
they spin weU ; if they do not, they are useless. 
Small minnows are the best. My plan for Catching 
them is the following : — I have a piece of dark- 
coloured cotton sewed up, so as to form a kind of 
bag about two feet wide, and one foot deep. The 
bottom of this bag is weighted with lead — when I 
see a shoal of minnows in shallow water, forming a 
kind of bay at the side of the river, I get between 
them and the main stream. By advancing cauti- 
ously, dragging the bag along the bottom, you may 
thus capture great numbers — ^you should have salt 
with you, and a jar; you may then pickle your 
minnows on the spot. When you wish to preserve 
them for future use, when you come home, spread 
them out on a board until they are quite dry — you 
must turn them occasionally, when drying them. 
Then put them into jars, covering them so as to be 
air tight. In minnow-fishing, throw your bait 
across the stream; so as to alight on any likely 
spot opposite to you. By pulling the line back- 
wards and forwards, work it to the edge of the side 
on which you are fishing. When once the line is 
straight, raise slowly and. throw again. As much as 
possible, keep always a bend in the line, so that 
when the trout strikes the minnow, he may feel as 
little resistance as possible. If your line is straight 
from the point of the rod to the bait, you may raise 
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twenty fish and not hook one. And if you strike 
instead of slackening when the trout rises, you will 
have no better success. You must slacken instantly, 
I might say simultaneously ; give him a few secbnds, 
then strike gently but decidedly. Never strike 
violently on any occasion, either in minnow or any 
other kind of fishing. It does not require much 
force to put a hook into a trout's mouth. By 
striking violently, you run a great risk of tearing 
the hook out after it is in, or of breaking your 
tackle, if the fish is large. 



Creeper and Mat Fly, etc. 

Creepers may be used with success from the 
middle of April. They are generally very plenti- 
ful at that period. The system of fishing is much 
the same as with worm, only in rougher water. A 
bright day is necessary ; but the trout wiU take 
early in the morning in dull weather. I use two 
Addlington's No. 6, tied one immediately above the 
other. The end hook goes through the lower part 
of the body, and the upper hook through the 
shoulders of the creeper. Give the trout time, and 
strike as in worm fishing. May fly is used in the 
same manner, only in finer waters. You will find 
creepers most plentiful near the top of a stream, 
and about the edge of the water. In cold weather, 
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they will be almost in it. They are generally 
carried in a tin box about four inches deep, with 
holes in the top. The May fly is found in similar 
places, but where the stones are dry near the water. 
I generally carry them in a bag ; and when I need 
one, I open the bag a little. One is then sure to 
creep up. I catch him at once with one hand, and 
tighten the bag with the other. This is the most 
simple way of carrying them. The May fly is Tery 
deadly for the first week after its appearance, which 
is generally about the 25th of May ; but after the 
first week, the trout do not take it greedily for some 
time. Before the disappearance of the fly, however, 
they return to it, though never with the same keen- 
ness of appetite as they shewed at first. You must 
fish with a large rod, and the trout will take the 
fly in any stream where it is to be found. 



Salmon Eoe. 

I will not enter on the question of the fairness 
or unfairness of roe-fishing ; but give my system, 
and leave every man to judge for himself. If the 
water is muddy, I use a No. 8 Addlington. I fish 
with one hook, and the line must be leaded accord- 
ing to the strength and depth of the water. In a 
muddy stream, a party of two or three may do very 
well. If you are fishing alone, you may put on 
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two hooks about 18 inches apart. When the trout 
have fairly begun to take, however, it will then 
be better to remove the. uppermost hook. Always 
stand on the shallow side of a pool, and don't throw 
far in. Confine yourseK to a space of from 10 to 
20 yards, going over it again and again. It is 
not uncommon to fish in the same place for twenty 
minutes before you get a nibble, particularly in the 
summer months. You must strike sharply (but not 
violently) whenever you feel a bite. Generally 
speaking, you must not give so much time as in 
worm-fishing. Don't throw any roe into the water 
before beginning, as some anglers do. This is only 
a waste of material. Trout will take roe at any 
season ; but in sunmier you will be much annoyed 
with eels. In pools they often render the use of roe 
impossible. In clear water, fishing with, roe, you 
must use a smaU hook and very fine tackle. You 
need not be disheartened if you see no fish when 
you begin. In a little while you wiU see a good 
many below you. Don't stay long in one place — I 
speak of clear -water fishing — but keep moving 
down. A jimction of any rivers generally affords 
a good roe cast. Salmon and grilse are not easily 
taken with this lure. I never caught any with it, 
though I have tried it at all seasons, and in every 
description of place. 

In the autumnal moilths, you should choose a 
ford or stream which salmon are in the habit of fre- 
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quentmg for the purpose of spawning ; and if there 
be any sea trout near, so much the better. Begin 
by throwing your bait two or three yards behind 
the " redds," as the spawning beds are called ; and 
having done so, follow down the stream. If it is 
rapid, put on a heavy sinker. You should first fish 
near the edge, and as the trout cease to take, throw 
further and further till you cannot easily manage a 
longer line. Then go a little down, and you will 
generally get a good trout about twenty yards from 
where you began. You must be careful, however, 
not to disturb the salmon, or you will not do much 
after they are gone. Trout killed in this way are 
all strong and in good condition ; for it is only such 
that can live in so rapid water. It is therefore 
necessary to have strong tackle for this sort of fish- 
ing, and hooks two sizes larger than what are com- 
monly used for roe. You will, in this way, ofte"n 
kill trout gorged with the new laid roe. I have 
sometimes squeezed a handful out of one. I once 
killed a trout near Dryburgh with 78 eggs in its 
mouth ; and in addition to that, he had two par in his 
gullet, though he did not exceed a pound in weight. 

Minnow and worm may be fished in the same 
way in winter ; but the salmon will be apt to take 
them. 

My system of preparing roe is as foUows :— If 
it is not thoroughly ripe, it must be washed with 
water so as to clear it of all membrane and blood. 
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Then put about ftye ounces of salt to each pound of 
roe ; stir it, gently at first, so that the salt may not 
break the globules ; stir until the whole gets jellied. 
Then drain off the brine by means of a sieve, put it 
on a plate, and dry slowly at the fire. K you then 
roll it in cloth to take the damp thoroughly off, it 
will be fit for immediate use. Nothing but salt 
must be used ; saltpetre will totally destroy it. To 
preserve it, put it into air-tight pots. 

Some people prefer the roe of the salmon to that 
of the bull trout, or sea trout ; I myself consider 
them quite equal in point of merit. But there is 
another kind which is the most deadly of all, viz., 
that of the common river trout ; it is fit for use 
about the end of August ; it is prepared by simply 
salting ; it cannot be kept more than a few weeks ; 
nor so long, unless in an air-tight vessel A very 
good plan is to take a little salt with you when you 
go to fish ; you can take the roe out of any trout 
you may kill, then rub it in the salt until the mois- 
ture is pretty well out of the roe ; you may then use 
it immediately. You will find this the deadliest bait 
of aU. Trout will take almost any bait, from a 
midge to a mouse ; but those which I have enume- 
rated are the best. I have myseK killed a trout 
with a full-grown mouse in its inside. Grasshop- 
pers are a good bait, but they are dLficult to be. got. 
Gentle and cod bait are also good. When fishing 
^th the artificial fly, you may often use the cod bait 

\ 

\ 
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with advantage. Put it on the fly hooks, and fish 
quite in the same way as if it were not there ; you 
should have it on when the sun shines ; when it is 
cloudy you must fish without it. It is often useful 
in the month of August. The grub of the wasp is 
sometimes a good bait ; you must use it in deep 
water, behind some projection of the bank ; you 
must make it roll round as much as possible. The 
May fly tackle is used in this kind of fishing. Many 
large trout may be killed in this way. 



Streams of the Forth, and near Edinburgh. 

The Esk above Dalhousie is a good trouting 
stream. It divides into two branches. The one on 
the right is the Roseberry ; the other is Temple 
Bum. One day I kiUed in the Esk thirteen dozen 
of trout which weighed 23 pounds. The Water of 
Leith is a good stream above Balemo Bridge. Four 
dozen and a half trout taken in this water weigh 
on an average 14 pounds. The Almond, which is 
the next tributary of the Frith of Forth, is the most 
diflBicult water from which to take trout that I ever 
fished in. But the trout are of excellent quality. 
They seem to be of the same nature as those found 
in lochs. They do not lie still watching for food, 
but keep always moving ; so that after taking a fly, 
you will probably find that the fish has moved some 
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yards before he takes another. Minnow is a good 
lure in the Almond. The trout average 4 to the 
pound ; but through the whole river, you may 
kill them upwards of a pound in weight. Below 
the new bridge, eight miles from Edinburgh, the 
trout are heavier than they are higher up. You 
have the best chance of being successful in a wet 
day. There are several tributaries of the Almond 
which contain trout nearly as large as those which 
are to be found in the main stream ; but they are 
not equal in other respects to those of the Almond. 
The first is the Gk)gar. The next is the Broxburn, 
good in the autumnal months. Then comes the 
Linnhouse, which joins the Almond about Mid- 
calder. This is the best of the tributaries. About 
200 yards higher up, the Harbum joins the linn- 
house. It is also a good stream. 

The Avon falls into the Forth above Linlithgow. 
This was formerly a good trouting stream, but it 
has been utterly spoilt by chemical works. The 
Carron is a good stream a few miles from its mouth. 
Below the village of Denny the trout are scarce, 
but there are good skellies or chub to be got. A 
little above Denny there is, good trout fishing, but 
the best of this water is for ^bout a mile and a half, 
both above and below Old Carron Bridge. There is 
the best water for May fly and creeper that I have 
had any experience of, and the bait is easily found 
by the river. There is also good artificial fly-fishing 
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at the same place ; for though the water is rather 
rough, there are many pools full of good trout. 
Higher up, is the Oarron Fog. It is much too still 
for fishing, but further up you will come to a good 
little stream. In the Bannockbum I have killed 
good basketsful of trout, but, on the whole, I can- 
not say much in its praise. We now come to the 
Devon, running into the Forth on the north side, a 
little above Alloa. There are few rivers in the 
south of Scotland which can be compared with the 
Devon as a trouting stream. The size and quality 
of the trout are both good. The best are to be 
found below the village of Tillicoultry ; but at cer- 
tain seasons they are not easily caught, owing to the 
stillness of the water. I should say that the best 
part of the Devon is from Dollar upwards, but a 
good basketful may be taken between Tillicoultry 
and Dollar. The average size in the upper water is 
six to the pound. The Allan, on the same side of 
the Forth, affords fair fly-fishing from the Bridge of 
Allan up to Kemback, a distance of six miles. But 
the river runs roughly, and its bed consists of rocks 
and hxge stones, which make fishing in it unplea- 
sant. The Allan has no tributaries worth men- 
tioning, except the Knaik, falling in above Ardoch 
Bridge. In the Allan and its tributaries the trout 
vary very much in size. During the simimer months, 
you will find in them both salmon, grilse, and sea 
troutj and the fishing is open to the public. 
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The Teith is the next tributary of the Forth. I 
need say little about it, as it is mostly preserved, 
and little worth preserving. There are large trout 
in it, but they are not numerous, and it is dij£cult 
to catch them. It is also infested with par. The 
Keltie runs into the Teith a little below Callander. 
The two streams are of similar character. Minnow 
is the best lure, or, if minnows cannot be got, par 
tail But par tail I consider at all times an inferior 
bait to a minnow. 

The Forth itself is one of the worst rivers for 
fishing in that I ever tried. It runs deep and black, 
and the trout are scarce ; but it abounds in pike. 
Of the Earn in Perthshire I cannot say much in 
praise as a stream for common trout, but it is well 
stocked with perch, and sea trout are numerous. 
These vary in weight from one pound to two and a 
half. It is not difficidt to take them when the 
river is a little swelled. The small ordinary trout- 
flies I have always found better than the larger 
ones. The sea trout are often to be caught in appa> 
rently the most unlikely spots. When the water is 
heavy, you may kill them with worm. 



Clyde and the Endrick. 

I shall first mention the Endrick, which runs 
into Loch Lomond. This is a good stream for 
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angling. It contains excellent trout, many of them 

[{net a Tuvn-nA .Jp-jmurr^f ot^/I fTioir nnnlifT* in 




f Minnow will be found to be the best lure. Uwmg 
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to the height and steepness of the bank, a landing 
net will be found advantageous. The Cflyde itself 
is very still for some distance above Lanark ; but 
this part of it contains many large trout, and also a 
number of pike. Fishing during the night, with a 
large-sized fly hook, I have found to be the most 
effectual plan in this part of the Clyde. My favourite 
parts of this river, are, however, from Symington to 
Lamington ; from Lamington to Abington ; and from 
Abington to Elvanfoot. Early in the season, or 
when the spring is backward, Symington is the best 
point to start from. Clyde and all its tributaries 
abound in good trout. It would be difficult to state 
their average size, but there are few imder four 
ounces ; and as there are no par, whenever you get 
a nibble you may be sure that it is either a trout or 
a grayling. 

In appearance, the Clyde trout are inferior to 
those of the Tweed ; but in point of size and quality 
those of the Tweed are not superior ; for the Clyde 
trout make up in thickness for their deficiency in 
breadth. 

Tributaries op the Solwat. 

I will now mention some of the streams that 
join the Solway Firth on the Scotch side. Of the 
Nith, I may say that I consider it one of the worst 
trouting streams in Scotland. So far as the main 
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stream goes it is in fact good for notliing ; but some 
of its tributaries afford fair enough sport. The 
Cluden is, I think, the best of them. In the proper 
season, it abounds with a kind of sea-trout called the 
herling. TMs is a fish which on an average weighs 
half a pound. It is easily taken by any of th'B 
ordinary lures for trout, and affords good sport. 
There is a small stream called the Old Water, which 
joins the Cluden about five miles above the junction 
with the Nith. This water contains splendid trout ; 
and any lure which may be seasonable may be used 
in it to advantage. The Annan abounds in all kinds 
of migratory fish ; but it is not a good trouting 
stream. This fact is solely owing to the amazing 
quantity of par which infest it ; for there are good 
trout in the Annan, and a great many of them also. 
The best rivers in this neighbourhood, however, are 
the water of Milk, flowing between Lockerbie and 
Ecclefechan, and the Avon, which flows near Beattock. 
In both of these rivers you will find herling and the 
ordinary sea-trout. The Milk is the better of the 
two. The Esk and the Liddle, which are nearly of 
equal size, unite about two miles above Longtown. 
The Liddle affords little fishing until you get about 
three miles above the junction ; it then becomes a 
fair trouting stream. Above the village of Castle- 
town it divides into two. The one on the left (going 
up) is the Hermitage. It is a good trouting stream, 
but rather rough and stony. The main branch 
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which still retains the name of the Liddle,- is in no 
respect inferior to the other. The TarraSj which runs 
into the Esk a little above the foot of the Liddle, is 
also a good stream for nearly ten miles. The trout, 
though dull in colour, are rich in flavour. At Lang- 
holm, the Esk is joined by the Ewes, a good-sized 
stream with a clear bottom. The Ewes is admirably 
suited for May fly and minnow. The former can be 
got easily at the proper season, but the angler must 
be provided with minnows from some other source, 
as he wiU find none in the Ewes. This river has 
good tributaries quite up to its source. 

The Esk is preserved for three or four miles 
above Langholm; but higher up there are no re- 
strictions. It rises in a very hilly country, owing to 
which circumstance, it is often flooded without any 
rain falling in the lower country through which it 
runs. Owing to the violence of the current when 
the river is swelled, the brood of the creeper and 
May fly is destroyed, at least it is to this cause that 
I attribute the fact of this insect not being found 
on the banks of the Esk. Nor are minnows found 
in it ; yet it is the best river for minnow that I ever 
fished in. It is a fair stream for worm, but not good 
for fly. The Megget, which joins the Esk about 
seven miles above Langholm, is not much worth. 
There are good pools in the White Esk, and from 
the foot of it to the top of the main stream, there is 
good fishing, with many good tributaries. 
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Tweed and its Tributaries. 

Tweed may fairly be characterised as a good 
trouting river. Many of its upper tributaries are 
excellent. I will spend no time in treating of those 
places which are preserved. The best day's sport 
that I ever had in the lower part of the Tweed was 
near the village of Lessudden, at Merton Bridge. It 
was on a beautiful day in the end of May 1856, 
fishing with fly, I killed forty trouts weighing 
twenty-one pounds. The six largest weighed six 
pouni, and the next six weighed four pounds. 
There is a good spot below where the Dryburgh 
ferry-boat crosses the Tweed. The river there 
divides into two branches. They are both good; 
but I prefer the one on the Dryburgh side. If you 
fish first down the one and then up the other, you 
will find this a good day's angling. You must use 
fine tackle; and if you are fishing with artificial 
flies, they should be of a drab colour, or light grey. 
The trout are larger here than they are further up, 
and if the angler should happen to hook two at 
once, the chances are that they will break his line. 

From Dryburgh to Leader foot there is very 
little water open to the public. But above this, 
and up to the source of the Tweed, there is only 
one piece of water preserved — ^that is Lord Somer- 
ville's. 
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Immediately above Melrose, Tweed is not good 
for creeper or May fly, though a few trout may be 
taken with these lures early in the morning. From 
the junction of the Ettrick upwards, they may be 
used with advantage. Probably the best part of the 
Tweed for every kind of trout fishing is about Stobo, 
which is seven miles above Peebles. Here there are 
also numerous bums, in which large trout are abun- 
dant. The Whiteadder enters the Tweed about 
three miles above Berwick, on the left^ hand. It is 
a capital trouting stream ; which is owing, I believe, 
in a good measure to their being no large town on 
its banks. 

The Blackadder is much inferior to the White- 
adder ii^ point of the quantity of trout which it 
contains. There are, however, many in it of splen- 
did quality and size, but they are wary and difficult 
to be taken. The bottom of the river, unlike that 
of the Whiteadder, is foul, which is very troublesome 
to anglers. 

The Dye joins the Whiteadder below Longfop- 
macus. It is a capital stream when a little swollen, 
and towards the end of the year. 

The Till may be called an English river. It 
enters the Tweed a mile or two below Coldstream. 
It is well adapted for trout fishing, though it is 
rather rapid for a mile or two above the mouth. 
At Milfield plain, you might suppose it to be a 
canal from its appearance. It has several good 
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tributaries. The Glen is its main feeder. It is 
too stUl for good fishing, and is much infested with 
pike ; but where the Coldstream and Wooler road 
crosses it, at a place called Copland, you will get 
some good fishing. A few miles up, two streams 
unite to form the Glen. The one on the left, going 
up, is called the College, the other the Bowmont. 
They have both their source in the Cheviot hills. 
The College is, generally speaking, too rapid for 
good fishing ; but there are swarms of small trout 
in it. The most unskilful angler may capture these 
with the artificial fly in almost any number. But 
it also abounds with very large trout, which are not 
so easily caught. You will scarcely kill them ex- 
cept when the water is muddy. On such occasions 
you will find minnow a successful lure. 

The Bowmont is larger than the CoUege. For 
some miles above the junction it runs very still, 
with a muddy bottom. There are large trout in this 
still water, but it is difficult to catch them. When 
you have passed the still water, however, you come 
to beautiful trouting streams. They afford good 
sport for any method of angling. You will find 
minnow an excellent lure in the Bowmont. Above 
the village of Yetholm, the trout fall off in size, but 
increase very much in quantity. In the spring 
months, with fly, you may kill twelve to twenty 
dozen, if so disposed, almost any day. In summer, 
here as elsewhere, they grow more wary. I would 
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not advise beginners to fish much among those 
mountain streams. The facility with which the 
small trout are caught induces a careless and un- 
scientific method of angling. More skill is required 
to kill six trouts in a clear much-fished water in. 
the month of July than to kill a gross among the 
Cheviot bums in the spring or autumnal months. 
There is generally a good supply of sea-trouts in the 
Bowmont from the beginning of August to the end * 
of the season. If you begin your day's angling a 
mile below Yetholm, bemg favoured with a dark 
coloured water, you ought to kill one or two at the 
season I have mentioned. Either worm or minnow 
is a good lure. 

The Eden falls into the Tweed three miles 
below Kelso. It contains trout of splendid size and 
quality, but it is nearly all preserved. The arti- 
ficial fly in spring, and worm during the season, are 
the most successful lures in the Eden. 

Teviot joins the Tweed at Kelso. It is an 
excellent trouting river, and has many good tri- 
butaries. It is almost impossible to go wrong in the 
Teviot. Towards the mouth, you will find splendid 
streams for worm fishing. All the way up, till you 
get to about two miles above the village of Rox- 
burgh, you will find excellent water for aU kinds of 
angling. A good deal of the Teviot, however, is 
preserved. Kale joins the Teviot about five miles 
above Kelso. The trout in this stream are numerous ; 
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but, generally speaking, not large. Much the best 
part of it lies above the village of Morebattle. The 
Oxnam runs in on the same side as the Kale, and is 
the next tributary. I consider it a bad trouting 
stream. We then come to the Jed, a little river 
which affords excellent sport to the angler. Worm 
is the most successful lure in the Jed. The trout 
are large and of good quality. Below Jedburgh, the 
fishing is not good. The Ale runs in from the oppo- 
site side. An immense number of lochs empty 
themselves into this stream. Many of these lochs 
contain excellent trout, and others pike and perch. 
In the Ale, the best place for fishing is, I think, 
about the village of Lilliesleaf. The trout vary 
greatly in size. In the course of a day, you may 
kill them from two ounces up to two pounds. The 
large ones are no doubt bred in the lochs. There 
are also pike in the Ale, but they do not annoy the 
trout angler. Kule is a good stream, but much an- 
noyance will be felt from woods which overhang 
the banks. The Slitterick joins the Teviot at Ha- 
"wick. There were good trout in it at one time, but 
it has been spoilt by drainage. The Borthwick joins 
two miles above Hawick, and the best fishing is 
about seven miles from Hawick, and is best after 
a flood. The Allan joins the Teviot four and 
a half miles above Hawick. It is the last tributary 
worth mentioning. I now return to the tributaries 
of the Tweed. It is joined by the Leader about 
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two miles below Melrose. The lower part of the 
stream is preserved ; but from a mile above Earls- 
ton it is open to the public. The Leader affords 
excellent fishing. I used to consider the Gala a 
better stream ; but, since communication to the 
latter river has been opened up by railway, I 
should say that the Leader has become decidedly 
superior. The most central place for fishing opera- 
tions is the village of Lauder. For four miles below 
Lauder, and for three miles and a half above it, the 
water is excellent ; and, still higher up, there are 
several bums abounding in trout of good size and 
rare quality. The Ellwand is the next tributary. 
It used to be a good stream, but it has been so 
spoilt by drainage and other causes that all I need 
say about is that the angler should avoid it. Gala 
joins the Tweed a mile below the little manufactur- 
ing town of Galashiels. You must go a mile above 
Galashiels before you begin to fish. Between this 
distance from the town and the Bowland station, 
the largest trout in the Gala are to be found ; but 
it requires fine tackle and a practised hand to kill 
them here, except with the creeper and Mayfly 
during the season, when they may be caught with- 
out difficulty. These insects appear very early on 
the Gala. In the locality to which I am referring 
the trout are clear and yellow, and not unfre- 
quently a pound in weight. They do not decreasf 
much in size until you come to Stow, where th( 
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Lugate joins the Gala. I have always been success- 
ful with fly in the Lugate from its mouth up to 
Nethershiels ; in it the worm is a successful lure. 
Most of the trout, however, are small, and when 
this is the case I prefer fly. Gala, above Stow up 
to Fountainhall, is an excellent water, abounding in 
trout ; but they are inferior both in point of size 
and quality to those below Stow. They are, how- 
ever, more easily taken. They average six to the 
pound. May is the best month of the year for the 
Gala. From Fountainhall up to the first bridge 
across the Heriot, the trout are still smaller, and 
still more easily taken. My favourite fishing ground, 
on the upper part of this water, is from about a mile 
above Fountainhall, where the Armit joins the Gala, 
upwards. 

Armit is a good stream, and will afford good 
practice to a beginner with the worm. The Little 
Gala contains good trout, but it often becomes so 
small as to render fishing in it impossible. Heriot 
I need scarcely mention ; as, for a long way up, the 
water has been spoilt, and it is not worth while to go 
above the spoilt water. There are small bums, no 
doubt, running in higher up, which contain trout ; 
but in these you may kill the trout with a worm, a 
hook, and a piece of twine. No skill is required to 
take them, and consequently there is no sport. The 
Ettrick joins the Tweed between Selkirk and Gala- 
shiels. A mile from the foot, the trout are large, 
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and there is good fly-fishing ; but the good water is 
of small extent, and when once you are past it the 
fishing both upwards and down to the foot of the Yar- 
row is bad. Nor can I say much in favour of the 
Yarrow. It is overrun with par, and except in a 
few pools fishing is needless. The Megget, running 
into St. Mary's Loch, is a good stream ; but I like it 
better in the autumnal months than during spring 
or summer. 

In both Ettrick and Yarrow you will find min- 
now a good lure ; but you will require to get your 
bait elsewhere, as minnows are not to be found in 
these streams. I must, however, mention that there 
is good sport to be got from Ettrick Kirk to Bods- 
beck Law. Here the angler will find splendid water, 
and he will also find himself within one and a half 
hour's walk of Moffat or of the Grey Mare's TaiL 
The little water Tim, which joins the Ettrick at 
the Kirk, and the Rankle bum, further down on 
the same side, afford no good fishing. Returning 
to the Tweed, the next tributary is the Caddon, 
running in two miles above the Ettrick. The trout 
in this stream are generally small, but they vary 
greatly in size. I once caught twenty dozen in it, 
weighing twenty-three pounds ; but there were 
eight pounds of good trout among the number. 
There is a road to Stow, or if the angler takes the 
bum on the left, he will come upon the Leithen, 
about four nules above the village of Innerleithen. 
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The Leitlien is a good stream, very much resembling 
the Gala in the number and quality of the trout 
which it contains. Three miles above Innnerleithen, 
it divides into two branches. The smallest branch 
I consider the best. The Quair joins the Tweed on 
the opposite side from the Leithen. The trout are 
very abundant, but so small that they are not worth 
catching. The largest I hooked in the course of a 
day's fishing might be about a quarter of a pound. 
He is in the Quair still, for anything that I know 
to the contrary. The Eddleston falls in just at 
Peebles. It is not generally held in repute among 
anglers ; but I have taken good basketfuls of trout 
out of it ; but they are smaU. It is, however, quite 
free from par, which is a recommendation. The 
Manor runs in on the opposite side, about two miles 
above Peebles. It is rather a larger stream than 
the Eddleston. It is a very superior one, so far as 
the angler is concetned. The lower part of it is 
much infested with par, but you should begin about 
three miles from the mouth. You will then have 
nearly three miles further of good fishing. Creeper, 
May fly, and worm are all successful lures in the Ma- 
nor, during their proper season. Generally, the trout 
are not large ; but you will get a few of good size 
among the small ones. The Lyne joins the Tweed 
about three miles above Peebles. The low^er part of 
this stream is little worth, the trout being for the 
most part poor and wnall ; a few good ones may, 



„ 12. Do., do., do. 

„ 13. Do., do., do. 

„ 15. Do., above do., do. 

„ 10. Do., near Galashiels, do. 
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however, be taken with the minnow. As the angler 
goes up, he will find the fish improve in size and 
quality. Some feir sport may be had in the Tarth, 
a small tributary of the Lyne. 

Biggar water enters the Tweed nine miles above 
Peebles, and about two miles above Stobo. At the 
foot of Biggar, there are several good pools and 
streams ; but they are much infested with par. f i 
May fly should not be used here, but the minnow 
may be applied in a flooded water. The Holmes joins 
the Biggar near its foot. It affords good fishing from 
its mouth almost to the very source. Par do not 
frequent it ; and the trout are easily taken. Worm 
.is a good lure. Though the banks of the stream are 
wooded, the trees will not be found troublesome. 

I will now give from my diary an account of 
part of a season's fishing ; beginning on the 8th 
February 1858. The weather, at this season, is not 
generally good for fishing ; and it will be noticed 
that as the season advances, the ^' takes *' increase in 
weight. Up to the middle of April, it will be un- 
derstood that I always fish down the stream, whether 
with bait or artificial fly : — 

1858, Kiunber. Weight. 

Feb. • 8. Gala, down from Lugate foot— fly . 4 doz. 6 lbs. 
„ 11. Do., below Stow, do. 
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Namber. 


Weight 


2d0Z. 


r Ibg. 


2 „ 


T „ 


8i„ 


7 „ 


8 „ 


6 „ 



1866, 
Feb. 17. Bttrick, with worm and sinker . 
„ 24. Gala, below Stow, fly and worm, with 

sinker on the worm tackle 
„ 27. Do., with do. and do. . 
„ 28. Do., below Stow, with do. and do. 

82}doz. dOlbs. 
^ote.— When the day was fine I killed most with the small 
black spider; but when the day was dull with a blue wing and 
black hackle. If there is mach snn dnriiig this month, you must 
use the worm tackle without a sinker. On some of the days men- 
tioned above, I found ice on the Gala, until the afternoon. I 
have often killed trout with fly, with the ioe floating down the 
stream. 

The first part of March this year was so stormy 
that I could not fish. I have no entry, therefore, in 
my diary until 

1858, 
Mar. 16. Gala, below Stow, fly 

17. Do., do., do. 

18. Do., below Bowland, do. 

19. Do., above Stow, do. 

20. Do., below do., worm 
22. Leader, below Lauder, fly 

28. Ettrick, near the foot, worm 

24. Leader, below Lauder, fly 

25. Gala, near Galashiels, 

26. Leader, below Lauder, fly 

27. Gala, above Stow, do. 

29. Do., below do., do. 

30. Tweed, at Melrose, do. 
^ote.~This is too early in the season for 

Tweed. 
81. Leader, below Lauder, fly 



>> 



»» 



5» 



>» 



J» 
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TomlM 


Br. Weight 


7 doz. 9^ lbs 


6 , 


, 8 „ 


8 , 


, 5 „ 


8 , 


. 5 „ 


2 , 


, 4 „ 


6 , 


, 9 „ 


4 , 


, 6 „ 


6 , 


, 9 » 


1 , 


, n „ 


H , 


, 9 „ 


4 , 


, 5 » 


4 , 


, 5* „ 


^ > 


, h ,. 



>» 



8 



56 doz. 86 lbs. 
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^oee.~On many of the days on which I Mied in this month 
the weather was frosty, and sometimes snow was falling. Most 
good anglers would have said it was impossible to fish with sac- 
cess nnder such circumstances ; and I thought so myself until I 
tried. 



1858, 




NnmlMr. 


Weight. 


April 2. Leader, below Lauder, 


fly 


8*doz. 


16 lbs. 


„ 5. Gala, below Stow 


do. 


5 


>» 


9 „ 


„ 0. Do., do.. 


do. 


7* 


>> 


12 „ 


„ 7. Do., near Galashiels 


do. 


H 


ft 


8 „ 


„ 9. Do., below Stow 


do. 


n 


ti 


12*,, 


„ 10. Do., do., 


do. 


6 


*t 


9 „ 


„ 12. Do., do., 


do. 


8 


»» 


6 „ 


„ 16. Do., do.. 


do. 


H 


}> 


12 „ 


„ 17. Do., above do., 


do. 


11 


» 


14 „ 


„ 19. Do., do.. 


do. 


7i 


it 


10 „ 


„ 20. Leader, 


do. 


11 


if 


19 „ 


„ 21. Tweed, at Diybuigh, 


do. 


1 


a 


4 „ 


„ 22. Leader, below Lauder, 


do. 


H 


a 


11 „ 


„ 23. Tweed, at Dryburgh, 


do. 


2 


it 


9 „ 


„ 24. Do., do.. 


do. 


2 


a 


9 „ 


„ 26. Do., do.. 


do. 


H 


a 


20 „ 


„ 27. Foot of Gala to foot of Bttrick, 


do. 


2J 


ti 


9* «» 


One of the trout weighed 2* lbs. 








„ 28. Tweed, at Melrose, creeper . 


• 


1 


a 


6 „ 


\, 29. Do., above Cadden foot, Hy and creeper 8 J 


it 


12 „ 


ff 30. Gala, to the foot of Bttrick, fly and 






creeper .... 


• 

,of 


2J 


it 


10 „ 


Giving a total, for April, 


99* doz. 


218 lbs. 


in 20 days, 










1858, 




Nvmhtx. 


Weight 


May 1. Gala, below Stow, fly 


• 


3 doz. 


9 lbs. 


„ 8. Leader, do. 


• 


17 


t> 


82 „ 



It snowed nearly all day ; but a num- 



TWEED AND ITS TRIBUTARIES. 
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1858, 
May 4. 



6. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
10. 



», 11. 





12. 




18. 




14. 




16. 




17. 




18. 




20. 




22. 




28. 




24. 




26. 




26. 




28. 



"ber of brown flies came on the water 
notwithstanding. I had on a li^t 
wing on the two lowest hooks, and 
a spider on the top hook. 

Bttrick, fly 

Leader, below Lander, do. 

Oala, below Stow, creeper and fly 

Leader, do. 

Gala,' do. 

Leader, creeper 

Generally I went 8| miles below Lau- 
der, and fished np to it. 

Oala, below Stow, creeper and fly . 

If the day is clear and hot, creeper is 
the best lure ; if dull, the artificial 
fly is preferable. In the afternoon, 
minnow is often snccessftiL 

.Tweed, foot of Gala, creeper, fly 

Do., foot of Ettrick, fly 

Day very unfavonrable. 

Tweed, near Drybnrgh, do. 

*Do., foot of Ettrick, do. 

Do., Melrose, do. 

Tweed, foot of Ettrick, do. 

Gala, above Fonntainhall, do. 

Do., with worm 

Do., fly 

Tweed, do. 

Do., do. 

Lngate, do. 

Cadon, do. 



Number. 
2^ doz. 

11* » 
12 

8 

8i 

8 



H 



2 

2i 
4 

U 
13 

2 
18* 

2* 

8 
19 
20 



»» 

if 
i» 



>i 



2* „ 



if 

it 
a 
a 
}> 
)* 
a 
}> 
a 
a 
a 



Weight. 

7 lbs. 
20 „ 
18 „ 
25 „ 
12 „ 
25 „ 



IS 



>» 



10 „ 
7 ,. 



)> 



11 

7i,, 
8 
4 
20 



4 

24 

7 

9 

28 

24 



ti 

a 
it 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 



Total for the month, in 22 days, 156* doz. 824^ lbs. 



1858, 
"^^e 1. Gala, above Sto 



1032^7 



Number. 
10* doz. 



Wdcht 
26 lbs. 
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HINTB TO ANGUSBS. 



1858, Nmnbet 

Jnne 2. Oala, below Btow, May^fly . 6 doi. 

,, 8. Do., from below Stow to above )^Q jgi 

Fountainhall, ) * ' ' 

,, 5. Do., do. to do. do. . 9 

„ 6. Do., below Bowland, do. . H 

„ 8. Almond, 8 miles firom Edinb., dc. . ^ 

„ 21. Gala, worm . 7 

„ 22. Do., do. . 4§ 

„ 26. Leader, do. . 11 J 

This is the greatest niunberand weight 

that I ever killed with worm, cou- 

sideriog the time I fished. — ■. 

Total for nine days, 67 doz. 

The largest capture of trout I believe which 
made was in the Leader in the spring of 1841 
fly. I did not note either the number or 
but I filled three large baskets. They took 
readily, even when the dressing was nearly all 
off it. In the Gala, in the month of June, I{ 
killed 51 lb. weight ; a statement which I can 
by the testimony of credible witnesses. 




L 




In 18mo, clotli^ with Map^ price 2 s., 

THE ANGLER AKD TOURIST'S 

Guide to the Rivers, Lakes, and Remarkable Phwes 
in the Northern Counties of Scotland, to which 
is added Instructions to Young Anglers, By 
Andrew Young, Invershin, Sutherlandshire. 

" Mr Young's little book is fitted to be exceedingly useful 
~ indeed is complete as a Guide." — Blackwood's Magazine. 



Just Published, price 2s. 6d., a New and thoroughly 

Revised Edition of 

WHERE SHALL WE GOP 

A Guide to the Healthiest and most Beautiful 
Watering-Places in the British Islands, includ- 
ing all the Information generally wanted by 
those seeking a temporary or permanent change 
of abode. Illustrated by Maps and Engravings. 



EDINBURGH : ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 



Just Publislied, The Fifteenth Edition, 
price 8s. 6d., of 

BLACK'S 
PICTURESQUE TOURIST OF SCOTLAND. 

IN A NEAT AND PORTABLE VOLUME. 

Illustrated by a large and correct Map of Scotland, 
and upwards of One Hundred other Illustra- 
tions, consisting of Maps, Charts, Plans of 
Towns, and Views of Scenery. 

Adapted to the requirements of the present day 
and containing full information regarding routes, 
also all the best Hotels, etc. 

A few copies have been printed on thin paper for 
the use of pedestriana, 

{From the Times.) 
"With the prospect of a tour in the Highlands before us, 
we gladly welcome the appearance of the 15th Edition of this 
popular and excellent handbook, which, in addition to copi- 
ons illustrations of the scenery and remarkable objects which 
it describes, contains a clear and accurate Map, corrected to 
the latest date. We feel the greater pleasure in noticing this 
work, as we have firequently complained of the want both of 
reliable maps and of comprehensive guide-books for this 
favourite resort of tourists." 



EDINBURGH : ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 



BLACK'S MAPS OF SCOTLAND. 

BLACK'S 
MAP OF SCOTLAND FOR TOURISTS. 

32 J by 24. Scale 11 miles to the inch. Con- 
taming all the Bridle and Foot-paths, so far as 
these are known, np to the present time, and 
the information regarding which has been 
gathered with great pains from the most au- 
thentic sources. Coloured and mounted on 
linen, and made to fold up in a case for the 
pocket, price 4s. 6d. 

A Smaller Map, 1 9 by is. Scale 18 miles' 
to the inch. Mounted on linen, coloured and 
in case. Price 2s. 6d. 

The Counties of Scotland may he had separately, 
in neat Cases, Price Is. each. 



EDINBUBGH : ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 



In Crown 8vo, clott, price 10s. 6d., New Edition, 
(the Third), with numerous Illustrations 
on Wood and Steel, after drawings by Herring, 
Aiken, Harrison Weir, eta, 

THE HORSE AND THE HOUND: 

Their Various Uses and Treatment, including practi- 
cal Instructions in Horsemanship and Hunting. 
!Py NiMROD. 

** The Volume is full of historical, descriptive, and instruc- 
tive material, interesting to the general reader, and nsefal to 
the sportsman and the farmer.**— Gardeners* Chronicle* 

** To the sporting man it should, be a vade mecum ; aad 
the naturalist should possess it for its intrinsic worthy and 
deep research into the history- of those yaluable companions of 
man, the horse and the dog." — Sunday Times, 






EDINBURGH : ADAM & CHABLES BLACK. 
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